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precaution of keeping well in the background. For a
year or two, therefore, he came and went at intervals,
vanishing promptly whenever necessary.

So blessed was his work that in 1890, in spite of the
expulsion order that still held good, the Commissioner
was appointed by The General as Territorial Commis-
sioner for the ' Heilsarmee ' in the German Empire.
One of the greatest pleasures connected with the
appointment was the fact that Mrs. Rail ton and the
children were able to make their home with him in
Germany. Whether it was an unmixed blessing to his
wife is uncertain. She had the joy of helping her
husband; but, on the other hand, she had to witness
his self-denials, poverty, and privations.

' Oh, the weariness of those years to him,' she says,
' and the suffering to me of seeing him start off on
those fourth-class "journeys ! '

In vain he explained to her that his object was not
altogether one of economy, but to mix with and talk
to ' the people.* He travelled on an average about two
hundred miles a week, and the fourth-class carriages
were, strictly speaking, not carriages at all, but seatless,
unheated vans at that time. Overcrowding being for-
bidden in Germany, it was stated that these carriages
were only for the accommodation of * seven horses or
forty men.'

The late Colonel Schoch, of Holland, accompanied
the Commissioner on a pioneering tour through the
country, in which they travelled for a month, always
fourth class, holding Meetings in the railway carriages
by day and in the large towns when they stayed for
the night. * An arduous tour,' said the Colonel, ' but
one of great blessing/

Lieut. - Colonel Junker, Mrs. Railton tells us,
invented a plan for preventing her husband from
travelling penniless, which proved more successful
than many they had tried. Together they would see
the Commissioner off on a twenty-four hours' journey,
and as the train was moving Junker wouI3 draw a
packet of letters from his pocket. 'You are going